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WHEN FOUND— 
FOLLOWING its usual custom, the Dickens Fellowship placed a 


wreath of scarlet geraniums and ivy leaves upon the grave of 
Charles Dickens on the 7th of last month, the 102nd anniversary-of his 
birth. 
s * * * * 

The Ninth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship will take 
place this year at Rochester on May 30th, when the festival will be 
extended over the Whitsuntide holiday. 

* 


oS * * * 


The Secretary of the National Dickens Library informs us that 
he has been in communication with Mr. Charles Williams, of 
New Zealand, seaman and member of the ill-fated Scott Expedition, 
with regard to the copy of David Copperfield which helped to wile 
away the weary hours of the long Arctic night. Mr. Williams, whose 
book it now is, points out that “ there are followers of Charles Dickens 
in New Zealand as well” as in this country, and that he “ prizes the 
book as much as anyone, seeing that it was my own find,” and further 
that he has “ no wish to part with it as a gift or for any monetary 
consideration.”’ Much as we deplore the loss of the book to the National 
collection, we must admire and appreciate the independent spirit 


of its possessor. Previous reference to this interesting book will 
be found in the issues of March and June, 1913. ie 
* * * * * 


Mr. G. Leon Little, who is giving a lecture-recital entitled “ Scenes 
and Scenery of Dickens” at the Public Hall, Croydon, on March 
5th, in aid of the Croydon General Hospital, has for some time past 
been giving similar recitals about the country for charities he is in- 
terested in. Mr. Little is an artist by profession, and adopts public 
reciting as a rest from what he terms his “ legitimate trade of painting.” 
Sir William Treloar, Bart., will preside on March 5th, and as the cause 
is a good one, Mr. Little deserves the support of all Dickensians. 

* * * % %* 

There has recently been published a new novel with the not altogether 
original title of ‘Somebody’s Luggage.” The author of it is Mr. 
F. J. Randall, who may or may not be conscious of the fact that 
the same title has been used before. We have not read the 
book ourselves, but we observe that a contemporary sees in it a 
certain other similarity to one of Dickens’s books, notably between 
the chief character, Mr. Hopper, and no less a person than Alfred 
Jingle, Esq. 
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The following “ howler” is sent us by a subscriber. ‘‘ The country 
school scholars have Supplementary Readers, which they read to them- 
selves, and, to test their intelligence, they are occasionally set to 
write a composition on what they have read. At present my class is 
taking Oliver Twist, and I set the children to write any incident from 
it. When correcting the exercises I was mystified with the statement 
in one that ‘the room in which the workhouse boys were fed was a 
long hall with a statue of a policeman at one end.’ I asked the child 
to show me where she found mention of a policeman, and she at once 
pointed out the following passage, ‘The room in which the boys 
were fed, was a large stone hall with a copper at one end.’”’ 

z * * * * a 

** Charles Dickens,’ The Times announces, will be the next Bookman 
Extra Number—on the lines of the Stevenson collection published 
last autumn—and will be issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
during the spring. It will include, as far as possible, a complete 
portrait gallery of the novelist, photographs and drawings of places 
associated with his life and works, colour plates of Dickens characters 
and scenes by Cecil Aldin, Hugh Thomson and Frank Reynolds, as 
well as other examples of the work of all his best-known illustrators ; 
and literary contributions by G. Bernard Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, 
W. de Morgan, Jerome K. Jerome, B. W. Matz, and others. 

* * * * * 

The Rochester Dickensians issued, at Christmas time, the second 
number of their bright magazine, and it contains many items appro- 
priate to the season, making pleasant reading. It also contains a 
long article by Mr. T. Topping on the subject of Dickens’s Honey- 
moon at Chalk, full of good and careful reasoning in favour of it having 
been spent at the Manor House, and not in the tableted cottage. 

Three interesting additions have recently been made to Messrs. 
Abel Heywood and Sons “ Winter Amusements,’ namely A 
Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the Hearth, and The Battle of Life, 
adapted for platform performance. The adaptations follow the 
story closely in each case and as they can be acted without scenery and 
with only the simplest accessories they should fulfil their purpose 
admirably. The price in paper covers is sixpence each. 

* * * * * 


The German Censor has prohibited the exhibition of the film repre- 
senting the story of Oliver Twist on the ground that the murder of 
Nancy by Bill Sikes was too vivid. 

* * * * a 

Mr. Philip Charles Dickens, son of Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., was 
married at the Brompton Oratory on February 20th, to Miss Cunliffe- 
Owen, daughter of Mr. Edward Cunliffe-Owen, C.M.G. 

As a result of the Drood Trial on January 7th, the Funds of the 
Charitable Guild of the London Fellowship will be augmented to 
the extent of £80. THE Epiror. 
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DICKENS AS A SOCIAL AND LITERARY FORCE 
By EDWIN PUGH 
{iL 


] ie his biography one reads how Dickens moved as an equal in the 

society of royalties and princes, dukes and earls and all the rest of 
them ; how the greatest and the wisest and the noblest men and women 
of his time were proud to claim him as their friend. But one never 
reads that he forswore or was in any way false to his natural, inbred 
sympathies ; or that he tried to seem other than he was ; or to conceal 
the manner of his upbringing. Nor was he prone to that other extreme 
of snobbery which impels the self-made man to insist unduly and 
unseasonably on his former obscurity in order that the splendour of 
his present state may be the more enhanced and magnified. 

Dickens had enemies. He cut a big figure and cast a big shadow 
that darkened many and left them in the cold. Thus one happens, 
here and there, upon spiteful allusions to his arrogance, his self-suffici- 
ency, his personal vanity, and so on. One ponders these imputations, 
and questing after the whole truth, seeks to find some substantiation, 
some confirmation, of them. To find none. I claim to have studied 
Dickens’s life, as it is mirrored in the records of his contemporaries, 
from every available angle, and I have found no jot or tittle of tangible 
proof anywhere of such blood-guiltiness in him that will for a moment 
withstand the mass of rebutting evidence. 

And really it would not greatly matter if these accusations were 
true. The mortal part of Dickens was the least part of him. His 
work endures. And nowhere shall you find in all its bulk one ill- 
natured taunt or gibe aimed at the poor. Dickens pities them, sorrows 
over them, very occasionally he admonishes them; but he never 
veviles them. He is never for the prosecution, but always for the de- 
fence, when Poverty is arraigned at the bar of justice. 

He was deeply imbued with the class feeling. He invariably ex- 
pressed himself in terms almost of passion when the poor were con- 
demned in faults for which, as he knew, the rich were ultimately 
responsible. As his fame advanced, and as he attained to an ever 
loftier social altitude he grew ever more and more earnest in his cham- 
pionship of the poor. He grew ever more fearless and outspoken in his 
espousal of their cause—which he refused to believe could ever be a 
lost cause. No glitter of social prestige could dazzle his eyes or blur 
his vision. As he became more and more intimate with the privileged 
and leisured classes so his scorn and contempt for them increased. 
He lived to see the beginnings of that swift uprising of the great 
capitalist class, which was to displace the landed gentry. And he 
foresaw the ruin that this frenzied outbreak of frantic finance and 
reckless speculation had the power to wreak. He had an equally keen 
eye for the foibles of the aristocratic types of his day; the gilded 
lordlings and the rest of the languid triflers who condescend for a 
handsome salary and a lifelong pension to mismanage the affairs of our 
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country for us. He left the snobs to Thackeray ; he was after bigger 
game. 

But he had not that temperament which seeks the privacy of a study 
or laboratory, and in that atmosphere of ordered calm, invents engines 
of a subtle destructiveness ; mechanical devilries flashing mysterious 
and sudden death upon huge crawling masses of corruption and putre- 
faction, licking up the unclean mess in a fiery heat-ray, and leaving 
the calcined remains to mingle with and enrich the fruitful dust. 
He was an enthusiast, something of a zealot, who might believe in, but 
could not subscribe to, any nicely-calculated schemes born of elaborate 
and cautious deliberation. He had not sufficient patience for that. 
His cardinal fault, as a social reformer, was a certain impulsive rashness. 
Moreover, he was, above all things, a man of action—restless, tireless, 
energetic, eager; a man whose greatest disability was that he lived 
at a time when social problems had hardly begun to engage the intellects 
as well as the hearts of the best men and women; when the only gal- 
lant souls who even dreamed ‘of a new social order, and realized the 
potency of the forces that it must engender as soon as it began to 
operate, were a handful of obscure and discredited reformers who had 
to huddle round the lamp they tended, to keep it burning in the cold 
draughts of neglect that blew upon it, even though, by so doing, their 
bodies hid its radiance from the mass of humankind, only permitting 
here and there a feeble, fitful flicker of light to strike upward into the 
-darkness. 

I have said that Dickens’s cardinal fault, as a social reformer, was 
a certain impulsive rashness. But on reflection I am inclined to say 
rather that that was his cardinal virtue. It is said, I know, that 
everything comes to him who waits. And perhaps—though I am 
sceptical about this—perhaps it does. But how much better not to 
wait until it comes to you! How much better to go out and get it! 

When Dickens wanted anything—and he never wanted anything 
for himself half as ardently as he wanted it for other people— 
whenever he did want anything—Poor Law Reform, Real Education, 
Housing and Sanitary Reform, Parliamentary Reform, Prison or Legal 
Reform, the Suppression of Usury—any and all and more of these 
things—he went out—it might be out of his way—to get them. 

And he drew his inspiration, not from blue-books but white faces. 
And knowing that hearts are more vulnerable, as a rule, than heads, it 
was to the heart he preferred to appeal—to that wisdom of the heart 
which is perhaps the most profound wisdom of all. He was a social 
force mainly because he was an emotional force. 

And here, I would like to point out to you what seems to me a very 
patent, as it is a very common, fallacy. 

I think it is too often assumed that logic is purely a matter of reason. 
For, really, there is nothing quite so simply and powerfully logical as 
primitive emotion. When we are hurt we cry out. When we are 
sorrowful we weep. An injury or an affront kindles our anger, our 
indignation. Others’ suffering moves us to pity. If we are tickled we 
laugh. If we are threatened with danger we are afraid. Here, surely, 
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then, are causes and effects more direct and conclusive than any 
syllogisms of Aristotle or Kant: the stark, clean logic of passions and 
feelings. It was to this newest, oldest form of logic that Dickens 
addressed himself. It was because he re-discovered the secret of this 
logic—which no priesthood of any country under the sun has ever 
lost sight of, and hence the power of religion—it was because of this 
that he succeeded where so many pedants and savants and experts 
have failed. He realized that before you can get a man even to listen 
to you, you must first of all win his sympathy, and that not until 
you have won his sympathy can you hope to gain his adherence. So 
he made people laugh and ery, usually for his own and their delight. 
But sometimes he made them laugh and cry in order to make them 
think. And he did make them think. But he did more, he made 
them feel. And it is feeling rather than thought that moves the world. 
Reforms in (say) the Poor Laws are more easily and surely brought 
about by the spectacle of a child’s anguish than by either the Majority 
or Minority Reports of a Royal Commission. The story of an Oliver 
Twist is more likely to set in motion the heavy wheels of the cumbrous 
political machine than all the leading articles in all the leading news- 
papers, and all the elaborate statistics of all the most eminent pub- 
licists. It was Dickens’s indomitable faith in the innate goodness of 
human nature which guided and strengthened and heartened him on 
to victory. He had the faith which can move mountains. Even 
that mountain of injustice—the High Courts of Justice—he did 
something to shake. 

Other authors who preceded him—notably Swift and Dryden— 
had written political satires, squibs, lampoons; but it was Dickens 
who really invented that fine and wholly admirable thing: the Novel 
with a Purpose. 

But I have said enough, perhaps, on this point. Indeed it was 
never my intention, in preparing this address, to go categorically 
through the long list of great social reforms that Dickens brought 
about—or was largely instrumental in bringing about. My purpose 
was merely to indicate, if I could, where Dickens got his strength from, 
and to trace the sources of his inspiration. 

And he was a great literary force for precisely the same reasons 
which made him a great social force. His literary influence derived 
from that same kindness of heart and simplicity of soul which Tenny- 
son has assured us are more than coronets or Norman blood. That 
and his valiant honesty, his truth to himself and his class. 

In English literature * B.C.” stands for ‘* Before Charles,” and 
‘ A.D.” for ‘After Dickens.”’ 

If you study the novelists who preceded Dickens, and then turn from 
them to his contemporaries, and those who follow after, even unto 
this day, you may observe some very curious and significant phenomena. 

You will observe how, before Dickens appeared, nearly all the hum- 
bler characters were cowards, fools, or ruffians, sometimes all three. 
How all the fine speeches and all the superfine wit, all the noble deeds 
and nobler thoughts, are given to the fine ladies and gentlemen. How 
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the young exquistie, nourished on port and dice and dissipation, is 
always able to kick and otherwise maltreat the sturdy working-man 
with impunity. How:simple country wenches and the daughters of 
tradesmen and craftsmen are always intoxicated with joy when some 
young gallant chucks them under the chin or otherwise insults them 
in passing. How, if any lowly person does say anything rather quaint 
or humorous it is always with the unconscious humour of stupidity. 
How all old maids are supremely absurd, and all men of learning are 
inspired idiots. How, in short, the poor and the weak and the so- 
called ignorant, together with the unfortunate and the exceptional, 
are all regarded as legitimate butts of ridicule. How the vices of what 
rural tradesmen call “‘the gentry and quality” are always venial 
sins, and how the blunders and errors of those who earn their living 
with their hands are always either exceedingly funny or immitigably 
beastly. 

Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Farquhar, Swift, Defoe, Addison, 
Steele, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Hannah More, Mrs. Barbauld, Fanny Burney, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
Maria Edgworth, Jane Austen, and Walter Scott ; all these subscribed 
to the tradition that nothing good can ever come out of Nazareth. 
The best that one can expect is a little comic relief. 

Here and there, certainly—notably in Goldsmith, Sterne, and Scott— 
we have presented a few quite estimable and intelligent poor people ; 
but they are only estimable in so far as they serve and obey and are 
meek toward their betters ; they are only intelligent in so far as they 
cleave to their masters faithfully and do their will. In not one of any 
of these authors’ works will you find any humble character with any 
attributes of heroism or even dignity attaching to him. They are all 
alike weak, puling creatures, with never a soul to call their own, and 
never a hope or aspiration beyond the immediate gratification of their 
common human _ needs. 

Dickens changed all that. He exalted the poor and cast down the 
rich. He extolled and defended the weak and the foolish, and scourged 
the strong with scorpions. He dared to proclaim the shocking heresy 
that humble folk have also their fair share of brains and force of charac- 
ter, humour and wit, above all, dignity, and everything else that his 
predecessors had claimed as the sole and exclusive prerogatives of the 
elect—which is to say, the Lucky. 

And that old, vulgar conception of the spinster as a figure of fun, 
to be taunted and scorned and derided. Dickens did not subscribe 
to that convention. His old maids—Miss La Creevy, Miss Tox, Miss 
Pross—are not at all absurd. On the contrary they are women to be 
honoured and loved for their patient bravery in facing the world 
alone: charming women, for whom one can be sorry without super- 
ciliousness, and toward whom no one but a cad and a bounder could 
feel anything but kindliness. 

His men of learning, too, Tom Pinch, bowed by study, prematurely 
grey and bald, just the sort of gentle trustful noble nincompoop 
whom Peregrine Pickle and other lads of spirit would have loved to 
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bait, whilst their author stood by and smiled and approved their 
monkeyish pranks—Tom Pinch proves himself a man indeed, stands 
up bravely against adversity and incidentally knocks down that 
mean bully, Jonas Chuzzlewit. 

In the hands of Fielding and his school, the young blood, Lord 
Verisopht, and the old buck, Sir Mulberry Hawk, would both have 
been, in their different ways, fine dashing fellows. Dickens shows 
us the one as a simpering good-natured simpleton and the other as an 
unmitigated blackguard. 

I could, of course, multiply indefinitely such instances of the change 
he wrought in the popular point of view. But life is short, and some 
forms of art are very very long indeed, I’m afraid. 

There is, however, just one thing more I have to say, and it is the 
only piece of purely literary criticism that I shall inflict upon you. 
I have said it already in another place. Indeed I have quoted very 
extensively from myself in this address, but I could not very well 
do otherwise. 

It was Dickens who taught the modern novelist a new trick of 
characterization. Before Dickens there was no one who had quite 
the same happy knack of embodying a type in a few irrelevant, and 
so all the more striking, peculiarities. Fielding and Scott, to cite the 
two greatest of his predecessors, both failed to hit upon the, glowing 
truth that a man singles himself out from his fellows, not so much by 
dint of those qualities which properly belong to his type, as by those 
qualities which are rarely found in his type. Thus, among a thousand 
barbers, it is the bald-headed barber we remember; and, among a 
thousand innocuous curates, the fighting parson. Most of the im- 
mortal people in Scott and Fielding are strongly and definitely drawn, 
but you feel that any of them might have changed minds with any other 
member of their class without much loss of individuality. It is just 
because you cannot think of Poll Sweedlepipe as a sort of Sweeney 
Todd, or of Bill Sikes as a variant of Jack Sheppard, that you remember 
them so well. All Thackeray’s gentlemen are perfect gentlemen, 
and so is Sir Leicester Dedlock a perfect gentleman, but he is also a 
perfect fool. Dickens revolutionized character-drawing when he 
showed us Mr. Pickwick sliding on the ice; only a genius could have 
preserved Mr. Pickwick’s dignity in those slippery circumstances. 
You cannot, for instance, imagine Victor Radnor, in ** One of Our 
Conquerors,” playing leap-frog and retaining our respect. ‘on 

Yet, why not? Meredith was one of the closest of Dickens's imita- 
tors, and in some respects the most successful. .‘* Evan Harrington,’ 
in particular, reeks of Dickens’s influence. But even Meredith could 
not make his heroes wholly ridiculous, and at the same time compel 
us to take them seriously. Dickens could. And that power alone 
entitles him to rank with the very greatest of literary geniuses. 

Dickens suffers, as all pioneers suffer, from the circumstance that he 
was the first in the field; but he does not suffer much. Dickens was, 
as I have said, if not the first, at least the greatest of all writers who 
have written novels with a purpose. You cannot write a novel with 
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a purpose nowadays without acknowledging a debt to Dickens. You 
can be as Greek as you like, but you cannot be more Greek than the 
tragedy of Bleak House, over which broods the shadow of the Chancery 
Court as darkly and impressively as the shadows of the gods over 
Hdipus Tyrannus. You can be as subtle as you like, but you can 
never outdo the subtlety that Dickens displayed in his treatment of 
Bradley Headstone in Owr Mutual Friend; and you can be as smart 
and witty as you like—you can be as smart and witty as Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s “ Dolly Dialogues ’’—but again you must go to Our Mutual 
Friend, and borrow from those inimitable drolls, Eugene Wrayburn 
and Mortimer Lightwood. 

In short, the debt that modern novelists owe to Dickens is in- 
calculable. If I had time I could prove, I think, that there is no living 
author who is not under a load of obligation to Dickens. 

There is certainly no one in this room who is not under a load of 
obligation to him. 


[Concluded] 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXI. 


(PERI the memory, 
Fondly and tenderly 
Of true-hearted Dickens now laid in his grave. 
Teach young ones to love him 
To know and approve him 
They'll soon take delight in the pleasures he gave. 


By genius impassioned 

His works were all fashioned 

On models, exclusively Dickens’s own. 

All ought to peruse them 

Then widely diffuse them 

Throughout each one’s circle, abroad and at home, 


Each man and each brother, 

Each sister, each mother, 

May help to perpetuate Dickens's fame. 

May add to his glory 

By giving one story 

To those who have heard but ne'er read of his fame. 


The high, and the lowly, 

The pure and the holy, 

Might all work together, to further this end, 
To make an endeav our 

And build up for ever, 

The name of Charles Dickens, our Mutual Friend. 


From ‘ The Casket,’ October Ist, 1870. CONSTANCE. 
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CHRIST CHURCH HALL, SPITALFIELDS 


ye appeal is being made by the Rector of Spitalfields Parish 

Church and his friends for a sum of £400 to repair. Christ Church 
Halt, Hanbury Street, a Hall used for much noble work done in the East 
End of London. It is a work that should interest Dickensians, and 
any reader who can help should communicate with Mrs. Wrigley, 
The Church House, Spitalfields, E., and thereby assist a cause worthy 
of sympathy and effort. : 

Christ Church Hall has an interesting history. It was built in 1689 
for a Huguenot Chapel, and was known as “ La Patente.’’ In succession 
it became a French Church, a German Church, a Baptist Chapel, and 
a Methodist Chapel. It was bought by Prebendary Billing in 1887 
for £1,700 and conveyed by him in trust for the use of the Church of 
England for ever. It was opened by Queen Victoria on November 
ith, 1887. It is now in a dangerous state and requires, as we have 
said, repairing, the cost of which will be £400. 

Those responsible for the appeal, however, claim that it was in this 
Hall that Dickens “* met many of his characters”’; that it was ** the 
scene of the Brick Lane Temperance Society in which the Revd. 
Mr. Stiggins figured,” and that the novelist “* frequented the place.” 
These statements are incorrect, and we regret that an attempt to 
forward so good a cause, should be marred by dragging in the name of 
Dickens in a way which is entirely unjustified. There is no evidence 
extant that we know of that warrants the statement that Dickens 
frequented the place, or that he met many of his characters there. 
It certainly is not a fact that the Hall was the meeting place of the 
Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction Ebenezer Tem- 
perance Association. The meeting place of this society was specifically 
stated in the book to be in Brick Lane, and was a few years ago, not 
only in existence, but was still used asa Mission Hall. We understand 
the Hall possesses a medallion portrait of the novelist, and that on 
the windows are pictures of scenes from the novels. These facts do 
not justify the statement that “it is almost the last landmark of the 
great novelist,” or that it is in any way associated with the novelist 
or his writings. There are scores of places decorated with portraits 
of Dickens and scenes from his books. 

Dickens would doubtless have shown his interest and sympathy 
in the work being done among the poor of the district because that was 
his nature, and to appeal for help amongst Dickensians for that reason 
is just ; but to claim for the Hall that it was a Dickens landmark and 
as such should be helped is a different matter altogether, for there is 
not a shred of evidence that he was ever in it, much less frequented 
it. He certainly did not use it as the scene of the Temperance Meeting 
in Pickwick. That as we have said was in Brick Lane. 

However, we give publicity to the appeal in our pages with pleasure, 
and suggest that possibly one of the London Branches of the Fellow- 
ship might see its way to give a Dickensian entertainment in aid of 
the fund. 
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THE UNIVERSAL DICKENS 


By T. W. HILL 


JT seems but a week or two ago that attention was called in these 

columns to the new edition—the “‘ Universal ”’—of the works of 
Charles Dickens, and already the series is approaching completion. 
So regular has been the issue and so rapid the succession that there 
are now eighteen volumes available, and the remaining four will be 
out within the next two months. The last volume of all will contain 
the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Papers.” 

This handsome set forms a worthy accession to any collection of 
books, and the -charming maroon binding makes it a decided 
ornament. The binding, however, is but the guinea stamp; the 
author’s the man for a’ that, and the handling of books like these 
seems in some undefined way to increase the enjoyment of the 
reader and to disclose new and undreamed of beauties in the con- 
tents. Dickens in paper wrappers and in the cheapest form is emin- 
ently readable, but Dickens in this sumptuous array is a feast for the 
gods. 

” The thought has often been expressed that the student sometimes 
envies the delight of a reader’s first perusal of a good book, but 
in the case of Dickens each new reading only adds to the delight, 
for the novels, sketches and essays contain so much, that it is well- 
nigh impossible to assimiliate it all at the first reading. The conse- 
quence 1s that to pick up a Dickens book, no matter how old a favourite 
the book may be, is like a renewal of youth. Stevenson has happily 
said in one of his essays, ** from first to last, and in the face of smarting 
disillusions, we continue to expect good fortune, better health, and 


better conduct . . . about ourselves, about our aspirations 
and delinquencies, we have dwelt by choice in a delicious vagueness 
from our boyhood up . . . our boyhood ceased—well, when ? 


—not I think at twenty; nor perhaps, altogether, at twenty-five ; 
nor yet at thirty; and possibly, to be quite frank, we are still in 
the thick of that arcadian period . . . the individual is not 
altogether quit of youth when he is old and honoured. . . . We 
advance in years somewhat in the manner of an invading army in a 
barren land ; the age we have reached, as the phrase goes, we but hold 
with an outpost, and still keep open our communications with the 
extreme rear and the first beginnings of the march.” 

How aptly this applies to Dickens. The aspirations of his boyhood 
never left him. He had always wanted to be a great man, and even 
when he had achieved greatness, he still took the same infinite pains 
with his work—just as if he still had greatness to attain. Every line 
he wrote is imbued with hope, and however hard the up-hill struggle 
depicted in his stories, or suggested by his efforts in social reform, 
the goal is always in sight and is presumed to be attainable. As the 
reader browses from book to book, he feels the unquenchable vigour of 
Dickens's mind vitalizing his own and is almost aghast at the output 
of the author. It does not seem possible for one man to have written 
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so continuously and so plenteously without constantly repeating 
himself. But Dickens advances as an invading army. The book he 
has reached is but an outpost, and he still keeps open his communica- 
tions with the extreme rear and the first beginnings of his career. 
His latest writings have all the fresh alertness of his earliest works. 
The Uncommercial Traveller sketches are as readable as those by 
Boz, and the touch of the master hand in Edwin Drood is as light as 
in Oliver Twist, if not indeed lighter and more youthful. 

When this Universal Edition is finished in Apnil, the Dickens lover 
will have the collected works of the novelist in their complete and 
copyright form, including all the smaller papers and tales not usually 
to be found in such collections ; and the reader who is just about to 
make the acquaintance of Dickens—and a new generation of Dickens 
enthusiasts is growing up—will have a complete library of his author in 
the most attractive shape. 


DINGLEY DELL IN AMERICA 


DINGLEY DELL, PAOLI, PA., U.S.A. 


A* instance of how deeply Dickens impresses the thought of a par- 

ticular neighbourhood is to be found in Paoli, a spot some thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, where there is a private asylum boasting 
the name of Dingley Dell. At one time it was an old country house, 
which a year or two back was converted and turned to its present 
use for nervous cases, by Dr. J. Howe Adams and renamed after the 
famous abode of the Wardles. 

The owner did not give it a Pickwickian association by the use of 
the name merely, for it would seem from the illustrated prospectus 
that he attempted to alter the interior rooms to fit in with those of its 
historic prototvpe. Under the picture of the sitting-room. which we 
reproduce here, together with that of the building and grounds. the 
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following quotation from Dickens’s book appears.—‘‘ The sitting- 
room at Dingley Dell was a good, long, dark ceilinged room, with a 
high chimneypiece, and‘a capacious chimney, up which you could have 
driven one of the new patent cabs, wheels and all.” 

There are two other pictures in the prospectus, * one of the living 
rooms,’ and the “entrance to Dingley Dell,” the latter a charming 
drive through a picturesque avenue of trees, reminding one of the 
delightful lanes of Kent. 

We are indebted to Dr. Henry Lefimann for the prospectus, who, i 
sending it, reminds us that “ the locality has some interest Heels a 
skirmish boomed here during the Revolution, which, from the alleged 
cruelty of the British, is known as the ‘ Massacre of Paoli.’ ” 


SITTING ROOM, DINGLEY DELL, PAOLI, PA., U.S.A. 


THE BOZ CLUB 


HE Annual Dinner of the Boz Club took place on February 7th 
at Prince's Rooms, Piccadilly, and was attended by a large com- 
pany, including Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., Mrs. Perugini, 
Miss Georgina Hogarth and other members of the Dickens family, 
and many well-known Dickensians, as well as representatives of 
literature, music and the fine arts. Sir Walter B. Lawrence occupied 
the chair and proposed the toast of ‘* The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens” in a very fine speech, in the course of which he said, “‘ Charles 
Dickens made the best of us, and not the worst, and England had need 
of him at the present day. Reformer though he was, he never stooped 
to set class against class. He never talked of gulfs, and revolutions, 
and revenge, but he used his magic power to bridge over the gulf and 
to make the two classes think more kindly of each other. They need 
never despond about the old country when nearly every year saw a 
new edition of Dickens, and he wished with all his heart that Mr. 
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Carnegie would give a selection of Dickens's works to every Boy 
Scout in the Kingdom.” | 

Mr. H. C. Biron, the metropolitan magistrate, supported the toast, 
and said he did not know that any particular branch of the law owed 
Dickens great gratitude. The only thing he could find in their favour: 
was the despairing hope that, some day, even magistrates might be 
taught to shake hands with commonsense justice. : 

The * Health of the Chairman ” was honoured on the invitation of 
Mrs. Perugini in one of her most charming and effective speeches. 

A delightful programme of music was provided by Miss Constance 
Drever, Mr. W. H. Squire, Mr. G. Witty, and Mr. Frank Reade. 


MR. BRANSBY WILLIAMS’S LECTURE ON DICKENS 


ies a specialist is persuaded to give an address on a subject 

he has made his own, and moreover when that subject is one 
of almost universal appeal, one may reasonably expect to be en- 
lightened and entertained, and the audience which assembled at the 
Playgoers’ Club on Sunday, the 24th January, to hear Mr. Bransby 
Wilhams’s discourse on * Dickens and his Characters’ experienced 
both agreeable sensations. 

It is permissible to doubt, however, whether an immense cathedral 
ornamented by two grinning gargoyles representing Quilp and 
Blandois is an entirely suitable metaphor for Dickens and his works, 
and whether such comparison would not be more truly emblematical 
of, say, Victor Hugo. In happier vein was the little village church 
and churchyard where among the gravestones sat Codlin and Short 
bringing forth into the light of day not merely the puppets of the 
most successful drama ever written—if it ever was written—but 
such immortal personages as Mrs. Gamp, Tony and Sam Weller, 
Quilp and the Brasses, Sir John Chester, Inspector Bucket, Grandpa 
Smallweed and many others of the fifteen hundred or so- characters 
which embellish the author’s works, and when at the close of the 
lecture the puppets were replaced tenderly one by one in the wonder- 
ful and almost inexhaustible box the analogy was complete. 

Mr. Williams had many sound and incontrovertible things to say 
about the genius of Dickens, and quoted freely from several of the 
notable contributors to Dickens-lore to drive home his points, indica- 
ting thereby the great pains he had been at to make his lecture inter- 
esting and illuminating. Throughout it all he exhibited his know- 
ledge of, and great love for, the source of his inspiration. It has been 
said that Dickens has done a great deal for Mr. Bransby Williams, 
but it was truly said at the close of the evening that the converse was 
almost as true. 

As was to be expected Mr. Williams illustrated the points of his 
lecture from time to time by selections, and by soliloquies by the 
chief characters. Nothing need be said here of his Micawber, Grandpa 
Smallweed and others, all greeted with rapturous applause. made 
familiar to us on the stage and elsewhere, but the less familiar charac- 
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ters must not pass without a word of praise. The Sairey Gamp and 
Sir John Chester impersonations, for instance, so admirably given 
should, without: doubt, become part of the regular repertoire of selec- 
tions, but above all *‘ Poor Jo.” What perfection in the art of 
impersonation! Without the aids of the theatre make-up, footlights 
and so forth—Dickens’s words and Bransby’s voice alone—the com- 
-bination was irresistible. The poignancy, the hopelessness, the pity of 
it were so admirably expressed that the actual death itself could hardly 
have evoked more real feeling than did this brilliant “‘ make-believe.” 

The enthusiasm of the audience was expressed by tremendous 
applause followed by several eulogistic speeches and votes of thanks 
from the chairman and others. The consensus of opinion privately 
gathered from the departing members was “ one of the best lectures the 
Playgoers have had.’ Mr. Williams should repeat it often —A. E. B. C. 


BOOK OF THE DROOD TRIAL* 


aS Verbatim Report of the Trial of Jasper for the murder of 
4+ Edwin Drood reflects the greatest credit upon Mr. J. W. T. 
Ley, the official reporter. 

It is difficult to obliterate from one’s mind the memories of the 
actual scene in King’s Hall on January 7th, 1914. The present 
volume will enable those who attended to fill out the evening in 
circumstantial detail. 

The book, however, must be judged by itself. The reader, con- 
versant with the unfinished story of The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
which is the Official Record admitted by Prosecution and Defence, 
may find it unsatisfactory : the projections are not made plausible 
by the evidence, which tends to obscure the issue. It is mostly an 
inquiry into the identity of Datchery. And while the evidence of 
Helena Landless does not commend the theory of the Prosecution. 
the clever displays of Bazzard hardly tally with the psychology of 
the character suggested by Dickens. 

The Trial breaks away from solid ground when, on page 39, Helena 
Landless speaks of the ring as a device by which she had confronted 
Jasper as the murderer. Here the examination is weak, and weak it 
is whenever the Official Record is forgotten. The clever use made 
bv the Defence of the ring evidence is one of the finest things in the 
book. Then, both of these witnesses admit that their most valuable 
information was derived from Grewgious, whose fantastic discovery 
of the half-murdered Drood cannot be taken seriously. But Grew- 
vious becomes so important to the development of the story that 
one wishes he could have been produced to give evidence. 

The chief witnesses contribute bravely to the interest of the Trial, 
but are somewhat out of the picture as Dickens characters. Of the 
three formal witnesses, Durdles, Crisparkle, and Princess Puffer, it 


“Trial of Johu Jasper for the Murder of Edwin Drood, heard by Mr. Justice 
G. W. Chesterton and special Jury. Verbatim Report by J. W. T. Ley. 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net, P 
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can be said that they are delightful Dickens portraits, and perhaps 
the best things in the book. 

The speeches, particularly that of Mr. Cecil Chesterton, make 
stirring reading. The summing-up is excellent, and will be read with 
pleasure by those who imperfectly heard what his Lordship said. 
Here the real issue is presented : was the murder a real or a visionary 
one? There is an element of farce in the jury’s verdict, but the 
present writer feels, after a careful perusal of the printed version, 
that any formal verdict would have been farcical. 

The one thing he misses is a reference to the prisoner who has been 
standing all the while in the dock. Such a reference would have 
been a graceful close to this Trial. 

This Verbatim Report does not advance us towards a solution of 
the Drood mystery, but it will remain a record of one of the most 
delightful Dickens gatherings ever held, and this is said with the know- 
ledge that several journalists felt bored by the proceedings. Every 
Dickensian should possess it.—J. G. W. 


PLASTIC DICKENS PICTURES 


HE characters of Dickens have always been favourites for adap- 
tation to artistic and practical use. To-day they inspire 
numberless commodities, ornamental and otherwise, whilst no self- — 
respecting advertiser omits to introduce Mr. Pickwick or one of his 
friends into his advertisements. The latest firm to catch the craze 
is the proprietor of 
“ Harbutt’s  Plasti- 
cine’ who has just 
included in his series 
of “ Plastic Pictures ’”’ 
a set comprising six 
of the best known of 
Dickens’s characters. 
These characters 
are drawn by Mr. F. 
G. Lewin. in bold 
outline on stiff card, 
and are included in 
the box, which con- 
tains also tendifferent 
coloured slabs of plas- 
ticine, bronze paint, 
brush, tools and 
boards, all complete 
for two shillings. The task to be undertaken is to build up on the 
outline in the different colours until a model of the character is pro- 
duced in bold relief. A coloured key is provided and full instructions 
are given. Artistic children of Dickensians to say nothing of the 
Dickensians themselves, should find it a delightful hobby. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘THE DROOD TRIAL 


Sir,—There appear to me to be several points raised in Mr. Cuming 
Walters’s article, and in Mr. J. W. T. Ley’s account of ‘* The Drood 
Trial” in your last issue which invite some explanation and comment 
from me. 

I will, however, confine myself to the most important point, the 
criticism which they both make upon the conduct of the defence in 
regard to the evidence of Bazzard. Mr. Ley says of this evidence— 
which, by-the-bye, he does not represent quite accurately—* Let 
anyone say whether these can, by the widest stretch of imagination, 
be described as ‘reasonable deductions from the book.’”’ 

It will be noticed that Mr. Ley puts the words ‘‘ reasonable deduc- 
tions” in inverted commas. I do not in the least know from what 
document he is quoting. I have looked carefully through the *‘ Con- 
ditions agreed upon between the Prosecution and Defence.» No 
such words occur in this document, nor can I imagine myself for a 
moment agreeing to a condition so monstrously impossible to carry 
out, and so obviously fertile in subsequent disputes. Does it not 
occur to Mr. Ley, that if Mr. Cuming Walters and I agreed as to what 
were ** reasonable deductions ”’ from the text of Edwin Drood we should 
not have been debating at all? 

What I do find in the aforesaid conditions is this :— 


‘The two chief witnesses (that is to say, Helena Landless, 
for the Prosecution, and Bazzard for the Defence) shall be free 
both in examination-in-chief and in cross-examining to make 
statements not made in the book provided that they are not 
contradicted therein.’’ 


This condition was strictly observed by the defence. Bazzard 
made no statement contradicted in the book. I may perhaps claim 
some credit for this, because it would have suited me very well to have 
put Bazzard up to say that he feigned sleep during the interview 
between Grewgious and Drood, but I held myself to be prohibited from 
this by the actual language of the narrative. May I gently point out, 
as this part of my conduct has come in for so much criticism, that the 
prosecution did not so strictly adhere to the condition referred to. 
Helena Landless was made to deny that she “ became bewildered * 
when looking for Tope’s and ‘went boggling about and about the 
Cathedral tower with a general impression on her mind that Tope’s 
was somewhere very near it,’” though the book states in the most 
categorical way that such were Datchery’s thoughts and conduct. 
Also, as 1 am now on my defence, the prosecution did not observe 
so strictly as we did that condition which provides that the other 
witnesses must make no statements not expressly made in the book. 
But that by the way. 

And now as to the larger question. What was the value of the Trial 
from the point of view of elucidating the possible intentions of 
Dickens ? In view of the almost. funereal solemnity which appears 
to be required of Dickensians—though I hardly think it was a character- 
istic of the Master—I eliminate the question of fun, though I will 
give my adversaries the advantage of admitting that that element had 
some attractions for my very unexalted mind. From the strict point 
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of view of investigation there did appear to me to be some ad- 
vantages in that particular form of debate. The main advantage was 
this. A fairly experienced debater, like Mr. Cuming Walters or 
inyself, can generally, under the ordinary conditions of debate, con- 
trive to give prominence to the strong points in his theory—and to 
keep the weak points in the background. But if such theories are 
put into the mouth of a witness who is subject to cross-examination, 
then that witness cannot glide over any difficulty, but must have 
a credible answer to give to any question put to him. 

Now, my theory is that Edwin Drood escaped. Of course, I cannot 
prove, I do not even feel at all assured, that Bazzard’s account of how 
that escape was effected was identical with the account that Dickens 
intended to give. Nor is it necessary that I should try to prove this. 
What I had to show was, that Drood might have escaped. It was 
the whole case for the prosecution that he could not have escaped ; 
that no plausible theory of his escape was possible. We put forward 
a theory of his escape that seemed to us plausible. It was then for 
the prosecution to prove it, along with all other such theories, to be 
incredible. If they did not succeed in doing this, we were entitled 
to a victory. If, in point of fact, Mr. Cuming Walters did not press 
Bazzard seriously as to the credibility of his story, that is not the 
fault of the defence. He had ample opportunity. 

As to Mr. Sheridan Jones’s presentation of Bazzard, all that I need 
say is this. Mr. Cuming Walters chooses to assume that Bazzard was 
a fool. Dickens nowhere says so; but Mr. Walters is entitled to his 
opinion. What he had certainly no right to do is to assume that I 
accept that opinion (which he knows that in fact I deny) and then 
blame me because I did not choose a fool to impersonate Bazzard. 
I note, by the way, that the Press in general does not appear to share 
Mr. Walters’s and Mr. Ley’s opinion as to Mr. Jones’s performance ; 
nor do I. 

Finally. may I just ask Mr. Cuming Walters what he means by say- 
ing that he *‘ will not abuse Dickens’s name by taking part in a wild- 
goose chase after someone else’s unauthorised invention ?’? Who 
‘authorised’? his “‘ inventions?” Who told us that Datchery was 
Helena Landless, for example ? Can he raise Dickens from the dead 
to bear testimony 7 Unless he can, I fear that I shall continue to 
claim the right of a private citizen to hold and express my own views. 

Yours faithfully, 
CrcIL CHESTERTON. 

P.S.—I note, by the way, that Mr. Ley states his conviction that 
had the jury been allowed to give a conscientious verdict they would, 
at any rate by a large majority, have found the prisoner guilty. I 
understand that communications have been received from a number of 
jurymen which by no means bear out this view. Certainly none of 
those that have been published do so. 


Srr.—It is only within the last few days, and through the courtesy 
of a friend, that I have read the criticisms of myself which you have 
thought fit to publish in connection with the Drood Trial. 

As those criticisms directly challenge alike my sincerity and good 
faith, and as they represent me and my motives in a most disparaging, 
and, as I think, unfair and damaging light, I should, under ordinary 
circumstances desire to reply to them at once. 
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This, however, I cannot do, as I have illness in my home of such a 
character as prevents my giving any matters, save those of the most 
urgent business character, attention. 

For the present, therefore, I must content myself by saying (1) that 
I most strongly deny the unwarrantable misrepresentations and sug- 
gestions made of, and in regard to, my evidence by Messrs. Ley and 
Walters ; and (2) that I shall reply fully thereto (with your permission) 
in the April Dickensian. 

In common fairness I ask you to insert this protest. 

Yours, etc., C. SHERIDAN JONES. 


RIOTERS WANTED 
Sir,—On the occasion of the production of Barnaby Rudge at the 
Kennington Theatre for the week commencing April 20th next, a 
number of gentlemen are required, who would be willing to play the 


part of rioters. 
The duties of a rioter would involve attendance at a certain number 


of rehearsals, and at the theatre every evening of the week, but there 
would be no matinées. 
If gentlemen, who are willing to assist in this respect will communi- 
cate as soon as possible with me, I shall feel obliged. 
92 Rodenhurst Road, Yours truly, FrepK. T. Harry, 
Clapham Park, S.W. Stage Manager. 


BROBDINGNAG OR BROBINGNAG 

Srr,—Swift, in his *‘ Guilliver’s Travels,’ carries his hero to Brohb- 
dingnag, often incorrectly spelled Brobdignag. Swift wrote a mock 
letter complaining that the place had been erroneously printed as 
Brobdingrag. All the early editions have Brobdingnag. On what 
authority then did Dickens, in his Uncommercial Traveller, Chapter 
XV. (Nurses’ Stories) write “‘ Brobingnag,’® which he adds has the 
curious “fate of being usually mis-spelled when written.’ Is this 
simply another instance of Homer nodding ? 

Philadelphia. Yours very truly, JoHN THOMSON. 


DEAN STANLEY’S WAIL 


Sir,—An Editorial note in “‘The Guardian,’ of 30th January, 
finishes thus :—*‘ One recalls the wail of Dean Stanley over an address 
he had to deliver about Dickens—‘ If I only knew anything about 
aaa! 702 

Was the “address ”’ in question the funeral sermon delivered by 
the Dean in Westminster Abbey, on 19th June, 1870 ? 

Is the ** wail” rgcorded in any of the Dean’s published writings, 
or does it only exist merely as hearsay ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Long Itchington, via Rugby, JOHN T. PaGe. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Dickens Birthday Celebration was held at 
Queen’s College, on February 6th. The evening was devoted to songs, 
recitations, and competitions, and a most enjoyable meeting of the 
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members was happily concluded with a dance. Mr. Sandford gave a 
clever rendering of Mr. Winkle’s misadventure at Bath, and the 
vocalists, Messrs. Chare and Ellis, and Misses Shaw and Pigott, 
furnished the musical part of the evening’s programme. Mr. Ernest 
Jones read from the Pickwick Papers the account of the Muggleton 
Coach, when each member, who bore the name of some part of the 
coach or of some of the passengers, turned round as his name was 
mentioned. This created a vast amount of fun. One of the 
competitions, which consisted in each member being furnished with 
a slip of paper bearing either the first or second name of one 
of Dickens’s characters, and having to find the person bearing the 
companion slip, was the occasion of causing all the members to become 
acquainted, which greatly conduced to the success of the entertainment. 
Half-way through the programme, a presentation was made to the 
retiring secretaries, Mr. and Mrs. Yoxall. This took the form of a 
handsome watch for Mr. Yoxall, and a bracelet for Mrs. Yoxall, and 
an album containing sketches of many of Dickens’s characters, for 
them both. Although the presentation, being an attempt to express the 
members’ recognition of their ten years’ valuable service to the Fellow- 
ship, was the most pleasant feature of the evening, the pleasure was 
considerably damped by the thought that the branch was losing 
such enthusiastic workers. -It is but due to Mrs. Yoxall to say that it 
was by means of her charming manner, her easy and cheerful greeting 
of each member as they entered the lecture room, that everybody was 
made to feel at home, and to recognise that the term ~ Fellowship ”’ 
was no mere shibboleth. While admitting that Mr. and Mrs. Yoxall 
deserve their well-earned rest, deep regret is expressed at their resigna- 
tion ; their enthusiastic services were so cheerfully rendered. 


BRIGHTON.—There was a large attendance of members and friends 
at the Athenzum Hall on the celebration of the anniversary of the 
birthday of Charles Dickens. It was a matter of general regret that 
the President, Alderman E. Geere, J.P., was unable to be present, 
but it is gratifying to learn that his health is slowly improving. Mr. 
Francis J. Gauntlett gave recitals from Martin Chuzzlewit, A Tale 
of Two Cities, Nicholas Nickleby, David Copperfield and Barnaby 
Rudge. An agreeable contrast was provided by Madame Laura 
Withy, who sang in her usual finished style. 


DUBLIN.—A very successful Whist Drive was held on January 
2ist, the company thoroughly enjoying themselves. On February 
4th, the Annual Birthday Celebration took the form of a Dickens 
Character Tea. Much ingenuity and wit were displayed in the cos- 
tumes and badges chosen. The prize for the best character repre- 
sentation was won by Miss Frances Heagon for her impersonation of 
‘* Mercy Pecksniff.’* She looked as if she had just stepped out from 
Mrs. Todgers’ and sustained the character so well all the evening that 
she was unanimously voted the prize. A good deal of fun was caused 
by the efforts of the competitors to guess each other’s badges. Miss 
Wheeler and Mrs. Miller carried off the first and second prizes rex- 
pectively for correctly naming the greatest number. During the 
evening a poem composed for the occasion by a member of the Branch 
was read by Mr. M. D. Collins, and the entertainment concluded 
with a short concert to which the Misses C. Collins, Waterfield. Burke, 
Andrews, and Mr. Otway Campbell contributed. 
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EDINBURGH.—A large gathering of members and friends assembled 
at Goold Hall, on January 15th, to hear Miss Maybhell Benvie, M.A., 
whose elocutionary gift’is well known, give her paper on ‘* The Humour 
of Edwin Drood.”? Her paper was excellent ; her reading a delight! 
Miss Eeles’s paper was a careful and thoughtful study of “‘ Neville and 
Helena Landless.’® At the close of the meeting letters of acknow- 
ledgment were read from The Children’s Shelter and Cripple Children’s 
Home, for the “splendid”? Christmas Hampers sent by the Fellow- 
ship to the little inmates. Of Dickens lovers resident in Edinburgh, 
surely the Rev. R. B. Drummond is “ the father of all such.” Pleasing 
and convincing evidence was given of this on January 29th. when, 
in the course of his lecture, ‘‘ Dickens as a Moral Power,” he produced 
and read a letter received from the Great Novelist sixty-five years ago. 
It had been written at Devonshire Terrace on the 6th day of March, 
1849, and was sent to Mr. Drummond and his sister in return for letters 
received from them, telling Dickens how much they enjoyed his books. 
The Birthday Celebration took the form of a Dramatic Entertainment 
in Lauriston Hall—* Leaves from Dickens.” It was a series of short 
scenes from the works of Charles Dickens, written and arranged by 
Mrs. Lawrence Raithby. There was an afternoon as well as an evening 
performance. All who took part did splendidly, from the Founder 
and Captain of the Dramatic Club, Mr. R. C. H. Morison, to the tiny 
tot who acted as Lucie Darnay’s child. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The January meeting 
of this branch took place in the Hall of the United Methodist Free 
Church when Councillor Wm. Ray, L.C.C., delivered a lecture on the 
Elizabethan Drama. The Chair was occupied by the Rev. J. D. 
Rainforth who in his opening address, spoke of Dickens’s connection 
with the drama. He detailed how Dickens nearly became an actor, 
and in after life played in several dramas written by the Elizabethan 
dramatists for charitable objects. Mr. Ray’s lecture was highly 
educational and so delighted the audience that they were sorry when 
he had finished. Mr. Ray promised to go further into the subject, 


HATFIELD.—This Branch gave a Whist Drive in the Dickens 
Room of the Salisbury Arms, on January 15th, at which there was a 
good attendance. Prizes, consisting of four volumes of the Universal 
Edition of the works of Charles Dickens were given by Mr. Hope, 
Mr. Pritchard, Mr. Le May, and Mr. Woodrow. Refreshments were 
served during the evening. On February 7th, the Branch celebrated 
the Novelist’s Birthday by giving an Entertainment at the Hatfield 
Workhouse, when an excellent programme of music, ete., which the old 
people very heartily appreciated, was rendered by members and others. 
On February 12th, in the Dickens Room of the Salisbury Arms, a 
Children’s Party was given. Over fifty children attended. Tea was 
served at five o’clock, the grown-ups waiting upon the children. 
Then followed old English games, musical chairs, Punch and Judy, 
sleight of hand tricks and ventriloquism. There was a bran pie 
for the little ones and music and dancing for all. One of the members 
brought a “ Pathephone ” and this, with its tuneful airs, was a won- 
derful source of interest and amusement. All agreed that the party 
was a very real success; and the children thoroughly enjoyed it. 


HULL.—At the Owen Hall on January 31st, Mr. Leahair in the 
Chair, a ** Dickensian Causerie’*? was given. Seven members took 
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part and gave short literary articles: the subjects chosen being 
“The Dickens Fellowship and what it stands for;” ‘‘ Dickens 
and Savagery ;*’ ‘‘'The Schoolmaster in the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop ;” 
e The Cricket on the Hearth ;’> ‘‘ Dickens and the Industrial Worker ; ” 
* Dickens and Music” and * Dickens and War.’? There was a highly 
appreciative audience and a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
those who had contributed to the success of the meeting. The 
Birthday Celebrations took place in the Royal Institution on February 
6th when Professor Win. Miles, F.R.S.L., of London, gave a Dickensian 
Recital. Selections were given from ‘“‘ David Copperfield,” ‘* Sketches 
by Boz,” ‘* Pickwick Papers, ‘* Seven Poor Travellers,’ and ‘* The 
Chimes,* and evoked loud applause from the large attendance of 
Dickensians and friends. Professor Miles also greatly delighted 
his audience by several monologues given with zither accompaniment. 
At the Owen Hall on February 13th, a lecture was given by Miss E. A. 
Brown, on *‘ The Women of Dickens.’* The lecturer began by pointing 
out that Dickens’s greatest creations were men ; very few of the women 
characters are really outstanding personalities. This is to be accounted 
for by the fact that in the Early Victorian days women lived very 
sheltered lives ; their sphere being considered as exclusively that of 
domesticity. A very animated discussion followed. : 


LIVERPOOL.—On the 14th January, at the Royal Institution, 
under the Presidency of Dr. Edgar A. Browne, Martin Chuzzlewit 
(the book chosen for the year) was under discussion. Mr. Boothman 
delivered a paper on ** Martin in America,’* during which he showed 
the keen perception of the novelist, for the humourous side of things 
that would appeal to visitors in those days, and finished with a eulo- 
gistic poem on Dickens, by Bret Harte. Mrs. Luke contributed a 
paper (which in her unavoidable absence) was read by Mrs. Bell, on 
~ Mark Tapley,”* pointing out the great example set by that character. 
Mr. Wallace read an original poem on “‘ Tom Pinch,’’ which was re- 
ceived with much interest. Dr. Browne, in his concluding remarks, 
spoke of the value of members’® evenings as tending to induce them 
to take more of a personal interest in the proceedings, and form what 
should be in every sense a Fellowship. At the February meeting, at 
the same place, Mr. G. A. Tessimond presiding, a literary treat was 
provided by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, whose paper on *‘ Dickens and the 
Romance of Foreign Travel,’* was much appreciated. Mr. Walters 
has delivered this lecture to many branches and it has already been 
reported in our pages. At the same place on February 12th, Mr. 
Nathan Stephen delighted his hearers ‘with recitals of :—(1) *‘ The 
Story of the First Poor Traveller.’* from Seven Poor Travellers ; and (2) 
‘Sam Weller’s Valentine.’ Mr. Stephen was equally effective in 
his rendering of these two totally different readings. The Jenny 
Wren League entertained 250 children at St. Polycarp’s Schools, on 
February 13th. A substantial meal of hot-pot followed by cake, was 
iuch appreciated. Mr. Cliffe caused great amusement with his living 
manikins, and each child was presented with a doll or toy, and an 
orange, on leaving. 

LONDON.—On February 4th, at the Guildhall School of Music, 
Mr. Henry F. Dickens, I.C., gave a recital of his father’s stories, 
‘- Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions *” and “* A Child’s Dream of a Star. 
The hall was packed. and it was quickly seen that Mr. Dickens and 
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his audience were in boucea accord. Mr. Dickens has probably 
never been heard to better advantage, and that he carried his audience 
with him from start to finish, was evidenced by the interest shown, 
the peals of laughter heard from time to time, as well as by the emotion 
caused by the pathos. The audience closely followed the story of the 
Cheap Jack” through his many vicissitudes, and no one left the 
Hall without the feeling that the spirit of Dickens had been in their 
midst, tuning their hearts in sympathy with the great gentle heart 
of Doctor Marigold, who so tenderly nursed his child, and affectionately 
tended his adopted deaf and dumb daughter. Further interest in 
the meeting was enhanced by the fact that it was graced by the presence 
of Mrs. Perugini, Mrs. Henry F. Dickens, Miss Georgina Hogarth and 
many other members of the Dickens family. Mr. Frank S. Johnson 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks which was warmly responded to by 
the audience, and suitably replied to by Mr. Dickens, who pointed 
out that both he and his sister (Mrs. Perugini) had the interests of the 
Fellowship at heart and he trusted that the London Branch would 
erow and that many other Branches would continue to be formed 
throughout the world. 


MANCHESTER.—The Birthday of Dickens was celebrated on 
February 6th, when a Dickens Exhibition was held. By the kind help 
of Mr. William Miller, the Librarian of the Fellowship, a number of 
interesting relics were brought together, and these, together with an ex- 
cellent series of portraits, drawings and other mementoes lent by 
Mr. C. Van Noorden, formed the Aueloda of a collection which gave 
nnmense pleasure to the large audiences which gathered during the 
afternoon and evening. Some original MSS. and letters lent by Mr. 
Walter T. Spencer, of New Oxford Street, W.C., attracted considerable 
attention, particularly four lines of the original MSS. of Pickwick, 
and a letter from Charles Dickens to Mr. Sims Reeves, addressed 
from the Queen’s Hotel, Manchester. The exhibition was opened by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon (Dean of Manchester) a former Presi- 
dent of the Branch. Mr. J. Cuming Walters, this year’s President, 
occupied the Chair, and also presided in the evening when Mr. C. 
Van Noorden gave his illustrated lecture on ** Pickings from the Pick- 
wick Papers.’’ Miss Gladys Knight and Miss Atkin contributed songs 
and Miss Lizzie Fielding gave two recitations. The celebration 
was very successful, and the proceeds will go to the Manchester Blind 
Aid Society. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On January 27th, Mr. A. Derry gave a short, but 
bright and breezy talk on sundry Pickwick Papers characters, followed 
by Miss Orme with an excellent all-round dissertation on Dickens as 
a Social Reformer. Most ambitious yet of the Branch’s flights was 
the one staged before a crowded hall on February 10th, when Nicholas 
Nickleby, a Drama in Four Acts, as adapted by H. Simms, occupied 
for well-nigh three hours the energies of the Sketch Party. Mr. 
Leshe Hodgkinson as Squeers, made a very decided hit, as Ralph 
Nickleby the Secretary, and as Nicholas Mr. Claude Rudd loomed 
large. Miss Margaret Ford in her dual role of Kate Nickleby and the 
Saracen’s Head waitress left little to be desired. Miss Edith Hall 
enacted the pathos of poor Smike with telling effect, and as Newman 
Noges Mr. Arthur Vowles seemed quite to the manner born. Miss 
Connie Warrener was great with the brimstone and treacle and other 
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Squeers-ian stunts in domestic economy, while her sister posed as the 
weak-willed Mrs. Nickleby. Mr. George Bishop severally as Snowley 
and as Brooker, the Man of Mystery, seemed equally at home and con- 
vincing, whilst Miss G. Haynes and Miss Ida Greaves as Fanny Squeers 
and “Tilda Price respectively, in conjunction with honest John Browdie 
(Mr. W. E. Maltby) who proved quite a host in himself, contributed 
to the more mirthsome moments of a most delightful evening. 


PLYMOUTH.—Members assembled in large numbers at the Micado 
Café on 2nd February for the birthday celebration. Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright was in the chair and gave an introductory address appropriate 
to the occasion. A musical and literary programme, arranged by 
Mrs. Waterfield, embraced many delightful items. Mr. Reginald 
Waddy, F.R.C.O., was at the piano, and gave several charming 
selections. Songs were sung by Miss C. Martin, Miss Limpenny, 
Mr. F. L. Knight, Mr. A. Doyle, and Mr. W. C. Spear. Readings 
were given from Pickwick by Mrs. Foot, ** The Bloomsbury Chris- 
tening,” by Mr. W. H. K. Wright, selection from David Copperfield 
by Mr. McCluskey, and a series of Dickens character sketches by 
Dr. Waterfield. On 9th February members gave a Special Dickens 
Night at Saltash, under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. There was a 
large and influential gathering, under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
G. McFadyean, when the Mayor of Saltash (Mr. G. J. Lockwood Lang), 
and Alderman Hornbrook were also present. The programme comprised 
an address on Dickens by the Chairman, recitais from the works, and 
music. It was greatly appreciated. On 16th February, Mr. W. C. 
Spear read an interesting paper on The Pickwick Papers. Mr. J. 
Hitchings presided. The lecturer outlined the story of how the book 
came to be written, and showed how the time was ready for such a 
man and book. He spoke of its popularity, its value, and place in 
the roll of classic masterpieces. The paper was illustrated by appro- 
priate readings by members. 


SHEFFIELD.—On 30th January Mr. C. E. Van Noorden gave a 
lecture entitled **Some Dickens Friends and Folks,” dealing chiefly 
with Macready and Angus Fletcher. Its outstanding feature was 
the everyday human way in which Dickens was presented to our 
view. After the lecture the members enjoyed the opportunity of 
examining the various prints and other items of Dickensiana which 
were laid on the table. Mr. Paul Keeton presided. The Dickens 
Birthday Costume Dinner has become an annual fixture, and the 
7th February saw a merry company gathered at the King’s Head 
Hotel intent on thoroughly enjoying not only the dinner and after 
events, but each other’s company. It was an evening of happy 
memories—one of those golden times when everything goes right and 
no jarring note is struck. The speeches were all good, bright, and 
not too long. Even the one on * The Immortal Memory,” given by 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters, although, of course, striking deeper, graver 
notes, yet was interwoven with touches of humour. The other 
speakers were Mr. T. W. Quine (Sheffield’s chief education authority), 
Mr. Paul Keeton, Mr. T. W. Padmore, Councillor CG. E. Stembridge 
(this year’s President), Mr. Samuel Wells, F.R.G.S., the Rev. V. W. 
Pearson, Messrs. H. Monks, C. E. Van Noorden, J. Fawcett Sykes, 
and Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, who responded to the toast of *‘ The Ladies.” 
During the evening Mr. Sidney Seed and Mr. 8. L. Butler gave character 
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-impersonations. Mr. Seed presented Micawber and Captain Cuttle, 
and Mr. Butler Tony Weller and Dan’l Peggotty. Both gentlemen 
are big favourites, and their efforts on this occasion were undoubtedly 
highly successful. Miss Roza Gray (garbed as Mrs. Corney) rendered 
the quarrel scene between Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, which she had 
turned into verse. The songs of Miss Annie Smith and Mr. E. VY. 
Stacey made a welcome change in the programme, and each singer 
was vociferously encored. Mr. J. H. Davidson (a Past President) 
was in the chair, and the Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. F. Bagnall, 
acted as accompanist. On 12th February the Dramatic Section gave 
Our Mutual Friend in the Old Firth Hall, and met with a cordial 
reception very gratifying to the players. The 13th February found 
the members assembled to listen to a lantern lecture given by Mr. 
Samuel Wells, F.R.G.S. Its title was ‘‘ In the Track of Charles Dickens 
in Italy,’ and for about an. hour and a half the lecturer held his 
audience entranced. It is no exaggeration to say they would willingly 
have listened twice as long. 


STOCKPORT.—On Monday, January 12th, a recital was given by 
Mr. J. Ewart Tomlin. Crowded room. Recital very good. Every- 
body interested and delighted. Barkis, Clara Peggotty, the Waiter, 
Mr. Micawber, Uriah Heep, all played their parts well. The recital 
of the ‘‘ Storm ’”’ with Ham’s heroism and the death of Steerforth well 
rendered, was splendid, and made a fitting close. 


TORONTO.—The Branch held its regular monthly meeting on Jan- 
uary 16th, when the large Forester’s Hall was well filled. A most 
enjoyable programme was rendered of scenes from The Chimes and 
the Old Curiosity Shop by the Players. Miss Blanche Walter taking 
her old part of the °° Marchioness,”’ Miss Grace Webster was a charming 
** Meg” while Mr. F. C. West as “ Trotty Veck ” and Mr. J. G. Watson 
as “Dick Swiveller”’ were true to the characters. Mr. Geo. F. 
Hayden recited several scenes very cleverly. The returns from the 
performances of the Christmas Carol showed a balance of about 
£125. 


TOTTENHAM.—The monthly meeting took place on the 29th 
January at St. Andrew’s Hall, Black Boy Lane, when Mr. W. Stannard 
gave several delightful recitals, which were interspersed with music 
arranged by Mrs. Creswell. who contributed two songs herself. Mr. 
(;. Peachey contributed humorous songs, and Miss Price a piano 
forte solo. Mr. W. H. Pratt was chairman, and gave some interesting 
reminiscences of Charles Dickens. Messrs. Creswell, Sutton, and 
J. W. Church also spoke. Coffee was served during the interval. 


WINCHESTER.—The Reverend Canon Vaughan presided at the 
meeting at the Oddfellows Hall on February 2nd, when the evening 
was devoted to readings illustrating the character of Alfred Jingle 
given by Mr. W. H. R. Gardner, who prefaced them by a short account 
of how The Pickwick Papers came to be written. He explained the 
character of Jingle and then proceeded to give his readings illustrative 
of the peculiarities of the strolling actor. Mr. Gardner proved himself 
to be a well trained elocutionist and his readings were greatly appre- 
ciated. During the evening the chairman spoke very eloquently of 
Dickens as a religious teacher. Among the audience was Miss F. 
Tarr of the Bristol Dickens Society, who also addressed the meeting. 
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WINNIPEG.—Professor A. W. Crawford delivered an interesting 
address on ‘‘ Novels and Novel Reading” to a large audience at the 
January meeting. The chair was occupied by President MacLean, 
Ph.D., LL.D., of Manitoba University. There was also a programme 
of vocal and instrumental music. Miss M. Jones-Smith contributed 
a humorous reading from Dickens. She also presented Prof. Crawford 
with an address in verse, in honour of his birthday. Miss Nora Carson 
rendered two pleasing violin solos ; songs by H. Drewe, Fred Luce and 
a piano solo concluded an enjoyable evening’s entertainment. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—A dramatization of Martin 
Chuzzlewit was presented at the Atheneum on January 6th and fol- 
lowing evenings. The version was the work of Mr. Percival Steeds 
and proved to be excellent in every way and a great success. On 
Sunday, February 8th, a special sermon on Charles Dickens was 
preached in the Cathedral by the Reverend Mr. MacGilchrist. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Little Dorrit; A Tale of Two Cities; The Unéommercial Traveller 
With all the original illustrations. The Universal Edition. London : 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net, each volume. 

A Dickens Pilgrimage. Reprinted from ‘The Times.’? London : 
John Murray, ls. net. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

~*~ The Great Drood Trial,” by Bazzard. Sporting Times, 16 Jan. 

~- La Strana fine del processo Letterario per il romanzo di Dickens.”* 
(Drood Trial). Corriere della Sera (Milan), 8 January. 

Chi ha Ueciso Edwin Drood.”’ Secolo, 10 January. 

~ Edmund Yates and Edwin Drood.” Letter from W. Walter 
Croteh. Daily News, 23 January. " 

~ The Dickensian.” Bristol Times, 17 Jan.: Daily Telegraph, 21 Jan. 

Charles Dickens’s Influence on Schools,” by Micawber. The 
Targum (New Brunswick), 21 January. 

~The Drood Mystery.” Letters from “5S. Y. BE.” Nottinghamshire 
Guardian, 27 January and Letters from Aubrey Leigh and J. Cuming 
Walters, 29 January. 

** Dickens and the Peerage,” by Rudolf Pickthall. Vew Age, 29 Jan. 

*Dickens and London.”’ Letters by Edwin Pugh and Harry 
Hind. Daily Mail, 5 and 7 February. 

** Dickens’s Honeymoon and where he spent it.” Letter from T. 
Topping. Chatham News, 7 February. 

“Charles Dickens,” by W. Scott Sisterson. Isle of Thanet Gazette,7 Keb. 

Sheffield and Dickens: an interesting old time  Playhill.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 7 February. 

The Magic of Dickens,” by Herbert Thomas. Cornishman, 7 Feb. 

“Mystery of Edwin Drood,”’ Juror’s Statements. Daily Graphic,7 Feb. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MARCH 
All meetings take place at 8 o'clock except where otherwise stated. 


2. Winchester: Address by Mr. J. R. Smith, of Southampton. 
Glasgow : Lecture, “* Dickens and Cant,” by Rev. A. R. Cowie, 
at Accountants’ Hall. 
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Plymouth: Miscellaneous Evening at Micado Café. 

London: Dickensian Recitals by Professor Wm. Miles, F.R.S.L..,. 
and Miss Cordelia Miles, at Clifford’s Inn Hall. 

Dublin: Debate, ‘‘Is Dickens Over-rated?”’ At _ College 
Restaurant. 

Forest Gate: Whist Drive at Earlham Hall. 

Birmingham: ‘‘ Miss Caddy Jellyby,” by Mr. J. H. Brindley 
and Bleak House, by Mr. A. Summers, at Queen’s College. 

Edinburgh: ‘‘Edwin Drood: its Problems and Solutions,” 
by Mr. D. MacRitchie, at Goold Hall. 


‘Manchester: ‘‘ Here and there in Dickens Land.’ Lantern 


Lecture by Mr. Arthur Humphreys, at Milton Buildings, 
at 7-30. 
Brighton: Meeting arranged by the President at Atheneum 
Hall. 

West London: Short Dramatic Scenes at Municipal Buildings, 
Ealing. 

Stockport: Lantern Lecture, ‘‘ Continental Dickensland,”’ by 
Mr. Arthur Humphreys. 

Nottingham: ‘‘ Hard Times” by Mr. 8. Race, at Mechanics’ 
Institute. 

Redditch: Papers by Messrs. F. W. B. Yorke and A. Warner, 
Junior, at Almshouses. 

Liverpool: Dramatic Sketch and Social at Royal Institution. 

Winnipeg: Meeting at Manitoba College, at 8-15. 

Sheffield: Dramatic Performance of Our Mutual Friend at 
Cambridge Hall. 

Hackney: Lantern Lecture, ‘By Road and River with Charles 
Dickens,”’ by Mr. C. H. Green, Church Hall, Defoe Road, 
Stoke Newington. 

Hull: An Evening of Music and Recitals, at Owen Hall. 

Sheffield: Play Night at Cutlers’ Hall. 

Lancaster: Monthly meeting. 

Plymouth : Paper, ‘‘ The Key of the Street,” by Mr. J. Hitchings, 
at Micado Café. 

Tottenham: Lantern Lecture, “Dickens, Man and Boy,” by 
Mr. Walter Dexter, at Bruce Castle. 

Bristol: Gentlemen’s Night, at All Saints’ Hall, Clifton. 

Dublin: Whist Drive at College Restaurant. 

Edinburgh: Recitations at Goold Hall. 

Southend: Short Papers, ‘‘ My Favourite Dickens Characters,’ 
at Trinity Church Hall. 

Toronto: Address and Scenes at Foresters’ Hall, at 8-15. 

Sheffield: Dramatic Performance of Our Mutual Friend, at 
Falwood Guild Hall. 

Nottingham: Characters by Miss Ida Greaves and Miss Edith 
M. Hall, at Mechanics’ Institute. 

Montreal: Lecture at Victoria Hall. 

Forest Gate: Reading Circle, at Earlham Hall. 

Hatfield : Recital by Professor William Miles at Public Hall. 

Sheffield: Newspapers Night, at Cutlers’ Hall. 

Hull: Annual Meeting at Owen Hall. 


‘Birmingham: Annual Meeting at Queen’s College, at 7-30. 


Plymouth: Miscellanous Evening, at Micado Café. 
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SERJEANT T. N. TALFOURD 


From the Painting by Haydon 


